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AERT DAY 
Tuesday, April 12, 1955 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 


The Program Committee is hard at work on plans to make 
AERT’s 16th birthday the biggest and best of all possible cele- 
brations. At press time complete details were not available for 
release but following is a brief outline of the day’s business. No 
AERT member can afford to miss the program and the chance it 
provides to meet up with old friends. 


At 9 a.m. we get together for an informal coffee hour, to be 
followed by a session devoted to radio. 


10 a.m.—Meeting opens with an inspiring address; to be fol- 
lowed by a practical demonstration of how a program idea is 
translated into an actual listenable program. 


12 Noon—By popular demand the annual luncheon will again 
be held at the famous Maramor—than which there is no better for 
fine food. Program will include a surprise top flight speaker, plus 
plenty of mirthmaking to celebrate our “Sweet Sixteenth” birth- 
day. Price $2.75. 


2 p.m.—Afternoon session will be devoted to television, with 
an opening talk by a network program producer, to be followed 
by a utilization demonstration of a TV program in a high school 
literature class. 


Complete details will be published next month but you 
shouldn’t need more than the above hints to convince you this 
is a day not to be missed. 


In order to be sure of a place at the luncheon please use the 
following blank and mail promptly. 


Convention Reserve-O-Gram 
YES, I plan to attend the AERT Day Luncheon at the Mara- 
mor, April 12, 1955. Please reserve ( ) one seat at $2.75; 
( ) two seats at $5.50; other: 
Name 


Address 


Please clip this Reserve-o-gram and mail before March 15 to: 
Gertrude Broderick, AERT President, Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 


See You April 12 
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Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick has 
just finished preparation of an up- 
to-date “List of Educational AM 
and FM Radio and Television Sta- 
tions by State and City.” Interest- 
ed AERT members may secure a 
copy by writing Mrs. Broderick at 
the Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 

oa a 

Leon Levine, president, New 
York Chapter, AERT, was ap- 
pointed in late January to the post 
of director of radio and television 
activities at Columbia University. 
Mr. Levine went to Columbia in 
1953 as associate director of the 
University’s Bicentennial Informa- 
tion Division. In this capacity he 
directed the _ radio, television, 
newsreel, and film coverage of Bi- 
centennial events during 1954. Mr. 
Levine has had a long and success- 
ful record in the educational broad- 
casting field. Among the posts he 
has held are: CBS director of edu- 
cational and public affairs pro- 
grams, director of the CBS pro- 
gram, American School of the Air, 
producer of Invitation to Learning 
and People’s Platform, and asso- 
iate producer of Meet the Press. 


Eric Sevareid, CBS Washington 
correspondent and news analyst, 
was the recipient of a _ highly- 
prized Outstanding Achievement 
Award from the University of 
Minnesota at a dinner meeting of 
the Northwest Radio-Television 
News Association in Minneapolis 
on February 4. Mr. Sevareid earn- 
ed a Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Minnesota and did 
graduate studies in journalism and 
political science for an additional 
year at Minnesota. 

* ok * 

Station WKAR-TV, Michigan 
State College, began a new five- 
day week schedule on January 24. 
Telecasts run from 12:45 to 9 p.m. 
This concentration of programs 
makes possible an expansion of 
the station’s remote broadcasts. 


* * * 


Good Listening, a monthly guide 
to good radio and television pro- 
grams, is a “must” for all who are 
attempting to raise taste levels in 
these two important mass media. 


Subscription price, $1 per year. 
Order from Mrs. J. R. McCarthy, 
Raulf Hotel, Portage, Wisconsin. 


The Journal of the AERT, published monthly except June, July, August and Septem- 
ber by the Association for Education by Radio-Television. Association and Business 
Office: 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Editorial Office, to which all 
material or publication should be sent: 301 Johnston Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. The Journal of the AERT goes to all members of the 
Association. Annual dues $5, of which $4 covers a year’s subscription to The Journal 
of the AERT. The payment of dues entitles a member to attend all meetings of the 
Association, to hold office and to receive services. Send applications for member- 
ship to Betty T. Girling, treasurer, Station KUOM, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis 14. Advertising rate card sent on request. The Association assumes no respon- 
sibility for the point of view expressed in editorials or articles. Each must be 
judged on its own merits. Entered as second-class matter October 2, 1945, at the 
post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the act of March 3, 1879. The Association for 
Education by Radio-Television is incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois 


as a non-profit organization for the purpose of furthering the best interests of radio- 
television and education. 
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Three AERT officers who have 
reported intensive membership 
campaigns in their areas are: Gale 
R. Adkins, Southwestern director, 
and director of Radio House, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Clifton F. 
Schropp, West Central director, 
and director of curriculum devel- 
opment and audio visual educa- 
tion, Des Moines public schools; 
and Mrs. Kathleen Tenny, teacher 
in the Detroit public schools, and 
president of the Detroit AERT. 

Mr. Schropp’s efforts have al- 
ready resulted in four new mem- 
bers and he assures us that more 
are on the way. 

AERT memberships are not hard 
to “sell.” If each member would 
mnake a point to enlist one new 
member before convention day in 
Columbus (April 12) we could all 
take pride in having done a “stint” 
for the good of the cause. Let’s 
have more such evidences of effort 
as the three mentioned above! 

ok a cK 

A newly expanded course of in- 
struction in television news has 
been inaugurated at Northwestern 
University’s Medill school of jour- 
nalism. 

Recent completion of three new 
television studios, and installation 
of two camera chains, 16 mm. film 
projection equipment, and a Uni- 
fax facsimile printer make possible 
the expanded program, according 
to Baskett Mosse, professor and 
chairman of Medill’s radio-TV de- 
partment. 

“Our students now will be able 
to get practical experience in pre- 
paring and delivering the tele- 


_ Jack 


vision news program,” said Pro- 
fessor Mosse. “Students will be 
given actual newsroom responsi- 
bilities in planning, writing, di- 
recting, and telecasting the com- 
plete news program over a closed 
television circuit on the campus. 
National and foreign news, sports, 
weather, women’s news, and news 
film editing will be covered in 
the study program. 

The facsimile service, which 
will provide about 60 news and 
feature pictures daily, is the first 
to be installed at a university or 
college, he added. 

Faculty for the new program in- 
clude William Ray, news manager 
for NBC Chicago; Spencer Allen, 
news director of WGN, Chicago; 
Chancellor, of NBC-TV’s 
Camel News Caravan staff: Mar- 
lowe Froke of WGN, and Fred 
Whiting, associate professor of 
journalism at Northwestern. 

ck a ue 

Dr. Philip Lewis, chairman, De- 
partment of Education, Chicago 
Teachers College, has become a 
successful TV producer. His show, 
Here’s How, which he and Dinny 
Bruce began producing over 
WBBM.TV (CBS) last August, is 
now averaging 900 requests per 
week for copies of the pamphlets 
on how to do various kinds of jobs. 

i oe * 

E. G. Sherburne, Jr., recently 
was named director of programs 
on Station WGBH-TYV, Boston, the 
educational station soon to go on 
the air under the sponsorship of 
the Lowell Institute Cooperative 
Broadcasting Council. 
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EDITORIAL 


LET’S ACCENT THE POSITIVE 


A great deal of parental com- 
plaint, much of it acrimonious, is 
being heard currently about mur- 
cer, mysteries, westerns, and crime 
programs on television. With every 
outburst of criticism those respon- 
sible for such programs rise in 
their defense and produce experts 
to prove that no ill effects result 
from viewing them. 

The same situation exists with 
respect to other mass media 
comic books, radio, the movies, 
magazines, and newspapers. 

In the December, 1954 issue of 
the Journal this whole problem 
was explored objectively by Dr. 
Paul Witty, professor of education, 
Northwestern University. He point- 
ed out, with respect to comics, that 
the current criticisms should not 
be too greatly discounted, since 
one-fourth or more of the comic 
books “present to the child recur- 
ting instances of violence, hate, 
and aggression.” Thus he concludes 
that “such a reading diet, unbal- 
anced by the _ presentation of 
stories and illustrations disclosing 
more humane and democratic 
values, may lead to the acceptance 
of violence and aggression as a 
normal way of life.” 

He then raises this question with 
respect to crime programs on tele- 
vision: Do we really want children 
to see these programs? And con- 
cludes “that these excessive por- 
trayals of crime and brutality do 
not form the basis of worthwhile 


experience for 

vouth.”’ 

Finally, Dr. Witty points out that 
“teachers should study each child’s 
leisure pattern and help him culti- 
vate a balanced program of recre- 
ation.” 

Every parent and teacher who 
grants that Dr. Witty’s conclusions 
are sound is probably searching 
for means to implement them. One 
approach is suggested by Dr. Edgar 
Dale in The News Letter for De- 
cember, 1954. He lists the follow- 
ing specific questions which each 
of us should ask himself about 
television (and other mass media) 
rnaterial: 

1. Does it do good, not will it be 
harmful or harmless? 

2. Do children need this experience, 
not do they want it? 

3. Is this experience preparing them 
for something better, more ma- 
ture? Or will it arrest them at a 
low stage of emotional develop- 
ment? 

Does it help build love and affec- 
tion, the ability to love and be 
loved? 

Does it help individuals creative- 
ly put themselves into the other 
fellow’s shoes? 

Does it disclose that helping, not 
hitting, that reason, not physical 
force is the decent way of life? 

Is the way of life seen in the 
mass media one respected by our 
great spiritual, moral, religious, 
civic leaders? 

What responsible thinking can an 
individual do about the mass 
media? What responsible action 


can be taken in cooperation with 
others? 


children and 
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Television In School? Not Until 


PAUL W. F. WITT 


Professor of Education 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


A large number of educators 
and laymen are firmly convinced 
that television belongs in school. 
They claim that elementary and 
secondary schools have at least 
two major responsibilities with 
reference to television: (1) to help 
children and youth become dis- 
criminating viewers of it; and (2) 
to use television as a medium of 
education. On this latter point they 
contend that many programs on 
commercial stations as well as 
those presented over educational 
stations and through closed-circuit 
tacilities can be used in instruc- 
tion. They maintain that viewing 
for learnng can be done both dur- 
ing school-time and out-of-school 
hours. 

In support of their first point 
these educators and laymen re- 
mind us that a principal reason for 
schools is to help the young learn 
to understand our society and 
their roles in it and to become ef- 
fective members of our social 
order. They believe that it is the 
job of the school to help children 
and youth become aware of the 
various forces in our society, to 
acquire an understanding of the 
nature and function of these forces, 
and to learn to deal with them 
effectively. In keeping with this 
point of view, schools long ago ac- 
cepted it as their job to teach boys 
and girls to read newspapers and 
periodicals critically, to choose and 
Jisten to radio programs judicious- 
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ly, and to become discriminating 
patrons of the movies. 

Logically, schools should do 
whatever they can (and they can 
do a great deal) to help children 
and youth select television pro- 
grams wisely and to view them 
with understanding. There is no 
doubt about the tremendous im- 
pact of television on young people. 
All too often television’s influence 
on them is undesirable, if not 
downright harmful. 

There is a big job to be done in 
teaching children and youth to 
select and view programs more dis- 
cerningly and to get them to exer- 
cise their rights in demanding con- 
sistently high quality programs. 
Obviously, the sole responsibility 
for this task should not be placed 
on the schools; but one cannot 
deny that the schools share a ma- 
jor portion of this responsibility. 

The validity of the contention 
that television should be used in 
teaching is perhaps not so clear. 
Those who do not believe in this 
use of television argue that the im- 
personal quality of the device and 
the fact that it is a one-way means 
of communication make it of lim- 
ited educational value. They point 
out the obvious difficulties of pre- 
senting material at the exact time 
it is needed in the classroom and 
of meeting the range of individual 
aifferences that exist among po- 
tential audiences of a program. 

The facts that there are very 





The Teachers Are Convinced! 


few educational television stations 
in existence, that closed-circuit 
facilities are not widely available, 
ihat there are some very real dif- 
ficulties, particularly in schedul- 
ing, in presenting educational pro- 
grams over commercial stations, 
and that only a relatively small 
number of schools are equipped 
with receiving sets, further sup- 
port the idea that instruction via 
television is not very feasible even 
if one were to admit its potential 
values to education. 

The opponents of out-of-school 
viewing for instructional purposes 
say that such practices may create 
conflicts in families when other 
members wish to view programs 
scheduled at the same time as the 
ones pupils are expected to view 
for their school work, that pupils 
who have jobs may not be free to 
view designated programs, that 
some youngsters do not have tele- 
vision sets in their homes, and that 
pupils’ out-of-school time should 
be free for other than school activ- 
ities. 

On the other hand, the advocates 
of the use of television in teach- 
ing support their position by citing 
the successful results that have 
been achieved by those who have 
used television programs for in- 
structional purposes. Recognizing 
that television does not replace the 
teacher, they contend that a com- 
petent instructor will deal effec- 
tively with problems that may 
arise due to the fact that television 
is a one-way means of communica- 
tion and that the persons on the 
program do not have personal con- 
tact with their viewers. 

They say further that it is the 
classroom teacher’s responsibility 
to adjust the total instructional 
program, including television, to 
the individual needs, interests, and 


abilities of their pupils. While 
scheduling difficulties are real and 
serious, they are sometimes min- 
imized through careful advanced 
planning. The alleviation of cer- 
tain scheduling problems can 
sometimes be achieved by adminis- 
trative action. 

Although it is true that there is 
a relatively small number of edu- 
cational television stations in ex- 
istence now, the way in which they 
have been established and devel- 
oped and the plans that are being 
made to bring others into existence 
make competent observers rather 
optimistic regarding further devel- 
opments in this field. 

The use of closed-circuit facil- 
ities in institutions of higher edu- 
cation is growing at a pace to give 
some credence to the possibilty of 
the future availability of such 
equipment in schools, especially in 
the larger secondary institutions. 

There are also commercial sta- 
tions, particularly the more recent- 
ly established ones and those in 
the small communities, that are 
demonstrating a genuine interest 
in cooperating with local educa- 
tional institutions and in provid- 
ing them with facilties and desir- 
able spots on their schedules for 
telecasting to classrooms as well 
as to the general public. 

Reports on the current scene re- 
lative to educational television 
activities reveal that some teachers 
are achieving a measure of suc- 
cess in the use of television 
through out-of-school viewing. 
Specially noteworthy are the prac- 
tices of the teachers who keep in 
touch with their pupils’ teleview- 
ing as one way for discovering 
pupil interests and for identifying 
common experiences out of which 
to help pupils develop learning 
activities. This use of television is 
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Pictured above are Virginia State College students at work in’the col- 
lege radio-TV studios. Engineering, writing. programming, directing and sup- 
plying talent for educational programs offer some rich experiences to these 


pre-service teachers. 


currently the most feasible and is 
likely to remain so for some time. 
It is very worthwhile. 

Whether the educational poten- 
tial of television as a teaching de- 
vice in schools is as great as those 
who advocate this use of the med- 
ium would have us believe, we 
cannot be sure at this time. Neith- 
er is it possible to be certain about 
the establishment of a large num- 
ber of educational television sta- 
tions nor the installation of closed- 
circuit facilities in schools. 

The extent to which commercial 
stations will make their facilities 
available in the future for tele- 
casting programs for in-school use 
is problematical. But one thing is 
certain. Even if the educational 
potential of television as a class- 
room instructional tool is as great 
as the most extravagant claims for 
it, and even if television facilities 
are made available, no great 
change in teaching and learning 
will take place unless the class- 
room teachers use these facilities 
and use them effectively. 

Furthermore, the present oppor- 
tunity to capitalize on the tele- 
vision experiences of children and 
youth in the development of class- 
room learning activities will go 
negging unless classroom teachers 
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take advantage of it. The schools’ 
responsibility to help boys and 


girls become more discriminating 
viewers of television programs will 
not be met unless’ teachers do 
something about it in their day- 
to-day work with their pupils. 
This is not to be critical of teach- 


ers. It is merely to recognize their 
key role in bringing about changes 
in the curriculum. To change the 
curriculum means that teachers 
must change what they are doing. 
This they do not usually do unless 
they are convinced that it is im- 
portant. Consequently, we will not 
have television in schools until the 
teachers are convinced that we 
snould. 

To convince teachers of the edu- 
cational merits of television and of 
their responsibilities for helping 
their pupils become wise users of 
it, steps must be taken to acquaint 
them with it and its potential con- 
tributions to teaching and learn- 
ing. Efforts must be made to help 
them understand the medium and 
to develop the skills they need to 
utilize it effectively. Finally, they 
must be helped to reach that point 
where they firmly believe in it and 
genuinely desire to deal with it 
and use it in their teaching. In 
brief, teachers need to know tele- 





vision, understand it, believe in it, 
and be able to use it with confi- 
dence and skill. 

There are several things that 
must be done to achieve these ends. 
First, attention must be given to 
television in the pre-service prep- 
aration of teachers. Prospective 
teachers must have opportunities 
to learn about television and its 
place in education and to build 
foundational skills in teaching 
about it and using it. 

This does not necessarily mean 
a special course in educational 
television. In fact, the opportun- 
ities to become acquainted with 
television’s influence on children 
and youth, to learn of the impor- 
tance of helping them understand 
it and view it discerningly, to 
know about desirable techniques 
for drawing on television experi- 
ences of pupils and for using tele- 
vision in teaching, and to develop 
proficiency in. these techniques 
should be an integral part of the 
basic teacher education program. 
If this program is organized in 
large blocks of time, these oppor- 
tunities should be included in that 
period devoted to the study of chil- 
dren, the development of learning 
activities, and the selection and use 
of materials and resources. If the 
teacher education program is com- 
posed of such courses as Child De- 


velopment, Education Programs, and 
Methods and Materials, then these 
opportunities to learn about tele- 
vision and to develop knowledge 
and skill in using it should be in- 
cluded in these courses. It may 
even be desirable to provide a spe- 
cial course in educational tele- 
vision, but if it is, such a course 
should offer work that is an ex- 
tension of that offered in the basic 
professional program. 

Students preparing to teach will 
learn much about television’s in- 
fluence on people and its power as 
an instructional tool if the instruc- 
turs in the teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions will use it in their teach- 
ing and teach their students to be 
more discriminating viewers. It is 
still true that teachers tend to 
teach as they are taught. There are 
a great many commercial pro- 
grams now available that could be 
used in teacher education. Early 
this year a program on The Search 
presented a new approach to the 
problem of inadequate schooling in 
this nation. This’ program could 
have been used to interest students 
in the problem presented. They 
could have studied the program it- 
self as an attempt to acquaint the 
public with education. By viewing 
and discussing this program, and 
then through library research, stu- 
dents could have become acquaint- 


Pictured above are some pre-service teachers at Virginia State College. 
After viewing selected television programs with instructor, they are discuss- 
ing the educational values presented. 
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ed with the special services de- 
scribed in the program and could 
have made an intensive study of 
the values and effectiveness of 
these services. Another example of 
the many uses to which television 
can be put in teacher education is 
the Omnibus series, “New Staging 
of Biography.” A teacher of history 
could use such a program series to 
supplement his teaching. An in- 
structor in methods could use it 
advantageously in helping students 
learn new ways of presenting his- 
tory and in stimulating them to be 
creative in their teaching. The use 
of closed-circuit facilities for ob- 
serving children at play and in 
classroom activities, for enabling 
an entire class to view a micro- 
scopic field at the same time, and 
for rehearsing a television show 
are three possible uses of these 
facilities in teacher education. Pos- 
sibilities are almost unlimited. If 
teachers are expected to use tele- 
vision, then this medium had bet- 


ter be used in preparing them for 
their work. 


Specialists in the pre-service 
preparation of teachers advocate 
that students should have care- 
fully planned and closely super- 
vised experiences in observing 
teachers and children at work and 
that they should be given oppor- 
tunities to participate in these 
activities. The chance to observe 
and discuss actual classroom prac- 
tice should being early in the pre- 
service pregram. Participation 
should also come fairly soon. It 
should be limited in the beginning 
but as students develop under- 
standing and skill they should be 
given extended opportunities and 
increased responsibilities as par- 
ticipants in actual teaching and 
learning situations. Toward the 
end of their preparatory course 
they should do student teaching. 
These activities should be closely 
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integrated with the other learning 
experiences of students. 

The point to be made here is 
that as students take part in these 
activities they should have numer- 
cus opportunities to see teachers 
and pupils studying and using tele- 
vision and they should have many 
chances to help. As they study the 
behavior of children and adole- 
scents, students should watch them 
before television sets both in and 
out of school and note carefully 
what they say and do about the 
vrograms they see. A systematic 
study of the televiewing habits of 
children and their program choices 
can reveal how they spend their 
time outside of school and can 
offer valuable leads to the further 
study of pupil interests, problems 
of school adjustment, child and 
parent relationships, and the like. 

A student might begin his par- 
ticipation in a class group by 
working with a pupil committee 
cn the development of a recom- 
inended list of television programs 
or by doing library work in con- 
nection with the development of a 
study unit initiated through the 
discussion of a program. Certainly, 
it is important that whenever ap- 
propriate programs are available 
a student teacher should learn 
to use them through actual experi- 
ence. 


Some instruction in the prepara- 
tion and presentation of an educa- 
tional television program should 
be included in the pre-service 
preparation of teachers. Increas- 
ingly, teachers on the job are be- 
ing asked to help them, prepare, 
and produce such telecasts. Stu- 
dents should have at least an in- 
troduction to these tasks. Observa- 
tion of and participation in actual 
program production are highly de- 
sirable. 


Courses in methods and ma- 
terials should give general atten- 
tion to the production of education- 





al television programs as well as 
to the production of other types 
of teaching and learning materials. 
However, because of the technical 
characteristics of television pro- 
gram production, it is unrealistic 
to expect that much attention can 
be given it in these portions of the 
teacher education program. Un- 
doubtedly, here is a need for spe- 
cial course instruction, and if the 
opportunities and facilities are 
available it would be most desir- 
able to offer such a course, partic- 
ularly to students who have a 
marked interest in it. 

Since there are many teachers 
now on the job whose preparation 
did not include work related to 
television and its use in teaching 
and because the teachers who do 
have such preparation will need 
additional help, attention must be 
given to television in the in-service 
education of teachers. Furthermore, 
the developments in television are 
of such scope and occur so rapidly 
that it is necessary to give teach- 
ers frequent opportunities to be 
informed of these developments 
and to learn about new uses and 
new techniques. 

As to the nature of in-service 
education activities relative to 
television, one should expect no 
uniformity of pattern. Particularly 
is this true if one accepts the pop- 
ular viewpoint that teachers should 
share directly in the identification 
and selection of problems and 
projects to be considered in in- 
service education and that they 
should have a major part in plan- 
ning, guiding, and evaluating the 
activities in which they engage as 
they attempt to solve these prob- 
lems and work on these projects. 
What is done in any one situation 
will depend on many different 
factors, not the least of which are 
the interests and concerns of the 
teachers in that situation. 

In the light of this theory of in- 


service education it is probably un- 
wise to organize arbitrarily a 
course in educational television 
and require teachers to attend. On 
the basis of their personal experi- 
ences most teachers would not ex- 
pect such an arrangement to be 
very fruitful. However, should a 
group of teachers recognize a need 
for systematic instruction in edu- 
cational television and desire to at- 
tend a course, the chances of its 
paying dividends in the form of 
changed practice on their part is 
greatly enhanced. Especially is this 
to be expected if the course deals 
directly with the practical class- 
room problems which they face 
and if it provides them with actual 
experience in working with tele- 
vision. There is a place for theory, 
but its relationship and applicabil- 
ity must be made clear through 
first-hand experiences as well as 
by explanation and example. 

Courses of this sort may be con- 
ducted locally or at nearby insti- 
tutions that provide advanced pro- 
fessional preparation for teachers. 
Sometimes it is desirable to make 
them available to the teachers in 
the schools of a given region. They 
may be offered during the school 
year or in the summer. They may 
be several weeks in length or short 
and intensive. 

Other activities through which 
teachers can be helped to learn 
about television and to acquire the 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes 
they need to deal effectively with 
it and to use it advantageously 
are workshops, conferences, teach- 
ers’ meetings, demonstration les- 
sons, consultations with specialists, 
visitations in other classrooms and 
schools, and individual and group 
study projects. More specifically, 
teachers may choose to read and 
discuss both theoretical statements 
of the role of television in educa- 
tion and the reports of those who 
have been working with it. They 
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may desire to hear specialists talk 
about the subject and then discuss 
their ideas with them. They may 
feel they can learn best by prepar- 
ing and presenting an educational 
television program. They may find 
that viewing and evaluating kine- 
scope recordings constitute a profit- 
able approach to understanding the 
educational potentialities of the 
medium and how best it may be 
used. Individuals or groups of 
teachers with their pupils may find 
it highly profitable to undertake 
projects in the analysis and evalu- 
ation of current programs and the 
development of criteria for select- 
ing and judging programs. 

What is actually done in any one 
activity or in any specific situation 
wili depend on the situation, the 
people in it, their interests, and 
the available resources. A course 
in one locality may be markedly 
different from a course given in 
another place. Similarly, the scope 


and the activities of one workshop 
may be quite unlike those of an- 
other workshop. This is as it should 
be. If teachers are to be enthusi- 


astic about in-service education 
activities, these activities will 
have to deal with matters in which 
teachers are interested and on 
which they can provide assistance. 

A point worthy of emphasis is 
that in-service education activities 
concerned with television should 
be an integral part of the school’s 
total program for improving in- 
struction and changing the cur- 
riculum. Instruction intended to 
improve viewing habits of children 
is closely related to that directed 
toward the development of more 
Giscriminating newspaper readers 
and movie patrons. Selecting and 
using television programs are 
much like selecting and using 
educational films. Teaching with 
television is not unrelated to teach- 
ing with other materials and re- 
sources. Teaching about television 
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has much in common with teach- 
ing about many other elements ir 
cur social matrix. 

Efforts designed to help teach- 
ers with these matters should be 
closely integrated with the total 
effort to improve teaching and 
make a better curriculum. For 
these reasons educational tele- 
vision specialists in a school sys- 
tem should be on the staff of the 
person who has the overall re- 
sponsibility for instruction and 
curriculum improvement. Thus 
they can serve teachers most effec- 
tively in the development of edu- 
cational television. Such an ar- 
rangement facilitates the team ap- 
proach to consultative service so 
strongly recommended by cur- 
riculum specialists. 

Another element which is essen- 
tial in convincing teachers of the 
significance of television in teach- 
ing is the strong support of per- 
sons in status positions. Adminis- 
trators and supervisory personnel at 
all levels must demonstrate genuine 
conviction in the educational values 
of television. Status leaders must 
take the initiative in building lay 
understanding of educational tele- 
vision and public support for it. 
To teach about and with television 
must be respectable, in fact, highly 
desirable, in the eyes of those who 
pass judgment on the work of 
teachers. Without such support, lit- 
tle or no progress can be expected. 

One other step in convincing 
teachers of the importance of this 
new medium as an educational 
tool is to include teachers more di- 
rectly in the work of professional 
organizations concerned with the 
advancement of educational tele- 
vision. One of the best ways in 
which to make the influence of 
these organizations felt at the 
classroom level is to involve the 
classroom teachers in their activ- 
ities. Close liaison between these 
organizations and the professional 








organizations of teachers, super- 
visors, administrators, and educa- 
tors concerned with the pre-serv- 
ice education of teachers is highly 
desirable. All these groups are in- 
terested in the improvement of 
education. It is logical for them to 
work together. Efforts to achieve 
better communication and greater 
cooperation on matters of mutual 
interest promise rich returns in 
the form of more rapid and more 
permanent solutions to the com- 


mon problem of improving teach- 
ing and learning. 

There are undoubtedly other 
ways to help teachers learn about 
television and its influence on the 
education of children and youth. 
These that have been presented 
are important ones. Every valid 
and worthwhile approach should 
be used, for not until teachers are 
convinced will we ever have tele- 
vision in the schools. 





WILL NEW YORK 


An indication that Gov. Averell 
Harriman may be contemplating a 
change in the State’s attitude to- 
ward educational television was 
given in a message to the Legisla- 
ture last week. He stressed that 
“New York State cannot afford to 
lag behind in the development of 
television as a new and promising 
medium of education.” 

The new Chief Executive, after 
citing the fact that educational TV 
outlets “are now actually operat- 
ing in a number of cities, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Hous- 
ton, St. Louis and San Francisco, 
will soen be on the air in Boston, 
Chicago, and several additional 
communities,” spoke of the “many 
unanswered questions” about the 
manner in which the State “may 
most effectively promote educa- 
tional television.” 

He listed among these “the com- 
parative potentialities of VHF and 
UHF transmission, the number and 
location of stations, the most de- 
sirable division of responsibility 
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among the State and municipal 
and private agencies, how best to 
stimulate program development 
and distribution.” Such and other 
facets ““should be examined before 
laying out a specific program,” 


commented Gov. Harriman. He 
added, “I shall give careful atten- 
tion to these questions, and submit 
my recommendations in a special 
message.” 

Harrimans’ predecessor, Thomas 
E. Dewey, strongly opposed direct 
State promotion of and direct par- 
ticipation in educational television. 
Frowning on the Board of Regents’ 
plan for the construction of a 
string of stations across the State, 
be appointed a study committee, 
which reported adversely on the 
idea and suggested, instead, State 
encouragement of privately operat- 
ed educational television outlets. 
Democratic leaders in the Legisla- 
ture, however, sponsored con- 
trarily-targeted bills as late as 
1954. — Reprinted from Variety, 
January 11, 1955. 
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The Liberal Arts 


In TV Training 


GALE R. ADKINS 


Director, Bureau of Research in Education by Radio-Television 
The University of Texas 


Television broadcasting has de- 
veloped rapidly into an attractive 
though highly specialized and corn- 
plicated vocation. Colleges and 
universities are enrolling thou- 
sands of young people who are 
majoring in television and mean 
to find places in the broadcast- 
ing industry. During their train- 
ing period these students must ful- 
fill minimum general education 
requirements and complete basic 
studies and practice in such relat- 
ed fields as speech, drama, radio, 
and journalism. Extensive knowl- 
edge and working proficiencies 
must be acquired in the many 
areas of information, technique, 
and skill unique to television. 

In this crowded curriculum 
should students devote time to lib- 
eral education subjects? Can the 
liberal arts contribute in a prac- 
tical way to the training needed 
for work in the most technically 
demanding of our communications 
media? The latest indications are 
that liberal education studies are 
of fundamental importance to 
those preparing for emp!oyment in 
television broadcasting. 
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There are circumstances and 
points of view which discourage 
the inclusion of liberal arts sub- 
jects in the television curriculum. 
Perhaps the most troublesome of 
these situations is the fact that a 
four-year degree plan simply can- 
not include all the courses which 
would be desirable. Choices, elim- 
inations, and compromises must be 
made among subjects in the liberal 
arts areas, in the fields more obvi- 
ously related to television such as 
radio, business, speech, and drama, 
and in the major field of television 
itself. 

If the benefits that can derive 
from liberal education studies are 
not fully understod, the non-pro- 
fessional subjects are likely to be 
crowded out of the curriculum. 
This brings about a training en- 
vironment in which the student 
may learn little more than the 
techniques of operating equipment 
and the mehanics of television pro- 
duction. The television industry is 
finding that this alone is not 
enough for those who expect to 
advance far in the business. Ideas, 
creativity, a broad general educa- 











tion, and suitable personality traits 
seem to be the keys to success in 
television. 

The comments and advice of per- 
sons in commercial television have 
sometimes been applied to curricu- 
lum planning in a way that neith- 
er pleases the industry nor works 
to the advantage of the individual 
student. Station managers often 
urge that instruction be made more 
practical and that students learn 
the basic skills and understandings 
needed on the job. Following this 
good advice does not necessarily 
require an increase in the number 
of courses devoted to broadcast- 
ing. What is needed is that the 
approach, content, and practice 
encountered in existing profession- 
al courses be made more realistic 
and useful. 


If the plea for practical training 
is misinterpreted to the point that 
general education courses are seri- 
ously reduced in number, a school 
may turn out nothing more than 
technicians. Both the industry and 
the individual profit most when 
there is a broad background of 
education which can give rise to a 
wealth of ideas supported by in- 
formation, good personal and so- 
cial adjustment, and clear creative 
thinking. 

The thoroughly appropriate pur- 
pose of preparing students to do 
a useful job from the start of em- 
ployment can go astray into ex- 
cessive specialization and a neglect 
of liberal arts areas. When a tele- 
vision student graduates he should 
be trained and ready tu do a job 
that exists in an average station. 
He should also be sufficiently fa- 
miliar with most jobs in the sta- 
tion that he could begin in any one 
of them as a useful trainee. Of 
course institutions differ somewhat 
as to the degree of proficiency stu- 
dents are expected to achieve at 
job procedures. In any case, the 
danger of too much specialization 


at the expense of other important 
instruction should not he over- 
looked. 

Training for immediate job-get- 
ting should not become the sole 
purpose of a college education. 
Preparation for continuing growth 
and advancement in an expanding 
career is an equal responsibility of 
the college or university. 

Many station managers recom- 
mend that students be given a 
broad practical backgreund in tele- 
vision but that any high degree of 
specialization be. left for develop- 
ment on the job. Station equip- 
ment, operating procedures, and 
job responsibilities differ to the 
extent that detailed routines may 
as well be mastered in the station 
where they are to be used. Stu- 
cents are frequently unable to 
inake a wise choice of specializa- 
tion while in college. It may be 
only when they face the realities 
of employment that they are able 
to select with any certainty the 
specific television jobs most ap- 
propriate for them. 

Reasons given for preferring on- 
the-job specialization are some- 
times not to the credit of our train- 
ing institutions. Too many grad- 
uates have demonstrated a “know- 
it-all” attitude and insisted thet the 
procedures they learned in college 
were the best or only ways. Col- 
lege training situations too often 
do not effectively represent the 
commercial television env!ron- 
ment. It is better for a new em- 
ployee to complete his learning 
while on the job rather than to 
have to begin by “unlearning.” It 
is doubly regretable if the benefits 
of liberal arts subjects are denied 
in order to make room for a de- 
gree of specialization which may 
be unnecessary or even undesir- 
able. 

Station managers also recognize 
that it is impossible to cram all 
useful instruction into a four-year 
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Station managers are usually more 
concerned about a new employee’s 
personal characteristics than they 
are about his mastery of specialized 
procedures. 


degree plan. However, we should 
make sure that at least the founda- 
tions and the fundamentals are 
learned in college. Employers are 
becoming impatient with the num- 
ber of college graduates who. fail 
to show a reasonable competency 
in the language skills or a work- 
able store of general information. 
Most procedures in television can 
be learned in a few weeks by any 
person with a good college back- 
ground. Stations can and will al- 
low time for new employees to 
learn a job procedure, but stations 
can supply no substitute for a 
sound basic education. 

There are points of view through 
which some educators, possibly 
misinterpreting the nature and 
needs of the television industry, 
arrive at a conclusion that liberal 
education studies should be mini- 
mized in the television curriculum. 
The degree plan in television may 
sometimes be thought of as one to 
train only or essentially those stu- 
dents who want to go into tele- 
vision production. If this is so, then 
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courses selected to give the student 
a background for television writ- 
ing, selling, promotion, program 
building, or management may be 
abandoned and left to another 
curriculum. A degree plan which is 
shaped to train all students primar- 
ily for television production is a 
dangerously narrow one. It should 
be understod that this kind and 
degree of specialization in college 
is regarded by most industry peo- 
ple as unrealistic and undesirable. 
Some few people seem to regard 
television as merely a device that 
opens a window to permit the 
viewing of what goes on in vari- 
ous realms of activity. From that 
standpoint a technician’s training 
may be judged sufficient for the 
television broadcaster. However, 
this view appears to underestimate 
the importance of television as a 
distinctive form of advertising, 
education, and entertainment. 


Although television is still young 
it shows signs of possessing re- 
sources and potentialities unlike 
any other medium. It is shortsight- 
ed to concern ourselves only with 
the mechanics of television and 
ignore the responsibility for try- 
ing to improve what television has 
to say. To help make the content 
of television more effective and 
worthwhile, the broadcaster needs 
the advantages of a broad edu- 
cational background. 

Every institution with a tele- 
vision training program has been 
faced by some or all of the circum- 
stances and viewpoints which dis- 
courage the inclusion of liberal 
arts subjects. Reliable bases for de- 
cisions have been slow in appear- 
ing. However, as the needs of the 
television industry and the place 
of the medium in society begin to 
take recognizable form, indications 
as to training needs are also emerg- 
ing. Abilities and attributes which 
are important to success in tele- 
vision are being identified. Signi- 





ficant in number and importance 
are qualities and _  proficiencies 
which can be acquired most effec- 
tively through a curriculum which 
is well based in the liberal arts. 

To justify any place in the tele- 
vision training program social sci- 
ences, natural sciences, fine arts, 
mathematics, foreign languages, 
literature, and English must serve 
recognized needs. What can such 
liberal education studies provide 
that the television broadcaster 
should have? A listing might in- 
clude: 

1. A broad background of infor- 
mation from which to draw ideas and 
details needed in program building, 
writing, production, and selling. 

2. A foundation of language abili- 
ties and knowledge which can expe- 
dite and strengthen the development 
of the specialized skills and proce- 
dures required in television. 

3. Knowledge and understanding 
which contribute to the development 
of a well-rounded and well adjusted 
personality. 

4. Background and _ perspective 
which can help an individual make 
his way to a position of leadership 
in his business and in his commun- 
ity. 

5. A more effective approach to 
the potential customer through a bet- 
ter understanding of people—their 
needs, preferences, problems, activi- 
ties, viewpoints, and thinking. 

6. An appreciation of the responsi- 
bilities and possibilities of television 
as a medium of advertising, educa- 
tion, and entertainment and as a 
force in our society. 


Can liberal arts subjects con- 
tribute importantly to the accom- 
plishment of these objectives? 
Many educators are convinced of 
it. What do commercial broadcast- 
ers think? There is growing evi- 
dence to indicate that station man- 
agement regards a broad liberal 
education as a means through 
which young people can develop 
many of the qualifications which 
are needed in television. 

A study made this year by the 
University of Texas Bureau of Re- 


Students training for television 
benefit from working in the practi- 
cal atmosphere of a commercial sta- 
tion. 


search in Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision has gathered statements 
from management personnel at 
143 commercial television stations. 
Managers were asked to express in 
their own words their opinions as 
to the qualities, abilities, or kind 
of training most important for suc- 
cess in television. Many of the re- 
spondents placed major stress on 
more than one area. Responses 
were classified as follows: 


Opinions stressing the 
importance of _per- 
sonality traits 


Opinions stressing the 
importance of a 
broad liberal educa- 
tion 


Opinions stressing the 
importance of tele- 
vision skills and 
techniques 39 


The nature of opinion in favor 
of a broad liberal education can 
best be understood after examining 
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some direct quotations from sta- 
tion managers. 


“Training beyond the fundamen- 
tals is not as important as a lib- 
eral education. We promote from 
within, which means that we are 
looking at the potential man—not 
the technician.” 


“Familiarity with all the arts (is 
needed )—_languages, history, Eng- 
lish, and the fine arts, too—seems 
to us to be the young pcrson’s best 
foundation. The imposition of a 
specialized skill on such a _ back- 
ground is not too difficult.” 


“I would advise anyone chosing 
television as a career to have some 
knowledge of a common foreign 
language, a good knowledge of 
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English grammar, basic courses in 
business, economics, history, and 
geography. Each of these latter 
academic requirements will be of 
great value throughout a person's 
career in television.” 


“A liberal arts background is 
something we look for. If the ap- 
plicant knows only television, 
speech, and allied subjects, he 
doesn’t have the depth of back- 
ground to continue day-to-day do- 
ing a creative job. He should know 
art, music, languages ... and in- 
cidentally, television.” 


“Our experience has indicated that 
a prospective television employee 
should not neglect good, general, 
over-all background in concentrat- 
ing too heavily on the specific 
field. Frankly, most of the routines 
and demands of television, with 
the exception of technical or engi- 
neering training, can be acquired 
in a relatively short time, but good 
all-around background is some- 


thing that can be acquired only in 
college.” 


Do the liberal arts subjects de- 
serve a place in the television 
curriculum? They do if we regard 
the content of television as more 
important then the medium. They 
do if we mean to promote the 
growth and development of cre- 
ativity, originality, and _ signifi- 
cance in television programming. 


Students must learn the skills, 
techniques, and procedures needed 
in broadcast preparation and pro- 
duction, but they should know 
more than just television. No 
medium of advertising, entertain- 
ment, or education consumes ideas 
as rapidly as does television. No 
other profession draws more heav- 
ily from business, industry, the 
arts, and the sciences. 


Under what circumstances could 
a broad liberal education be more 
needed? 


\ 





Radio-TV In 


Chicago’s Schools 


HOPE ANGEL 


Editor. Illinois Education 


George Jennings (above), director of the division of radio and television 
of the Chicago public schools, is a busy man. 


Ask any of the live-wire mem- 
bers of the division of radio and 
television of the Chicago public 
schools. They will tell you that 
broadcast programs have immedi- 
acy, intimacy, and dramatic ap- 
peal. And what good teacher can’t 
use those attributes to fine advan- 
tage in the classroom? 

The division members know 
whereof they speak. The Chicago 
school system was the second in 
the country to operate its own FM 
radio station, and was the first 
to set up a series of educational 
television broadcasts for classroom 
use. With the advent of the new 
educational TV station, WTTW 
(Channel 11), in which the Chi- 
cago schools are a participant, even 
more activity can be expected. 

At present the Chicago schools’ 
Radio Council presents some 120 
programs a week—most of them 
over its own radio station, WBEZ, 
during its seven-hour broadcast 
day Monday through Friday, but 
some “fed” to commercial radio 
and TV stations both during the 
school week and on Saturday. 
Ranging in grade level from kind- 


ergarten through college and adult 
education, the programs constitute 
a real “speaking library” from 
which teachers may choose what 
they wish to supplement their 
classroom instruction. 

In addition to producing pro- 
grams for classroom and general 
use, the council prepares hand- 
books for many of them, to help 
the teacher in her utilization of the 
material in the classroom; it con- 
ducts workshops to train high- 
school students in radio and TV 
acting, writing, and engineering; it 
acts as a clearing agency for school 
participation in other programs; it 
produces in-service filmstrips and 
films to interpret the schools to 
the public; and it repairs, services, 
and recommends electronics com- 
munications equipment (radio and 
TV sets, tape recorders, etc.) for 
all schools. 

All the schools in the system are 
equipped with radio receivers, and 
about 10 percent of them have tele- 
vision sets. The others have been 
asked to earmark and save funds 
so that in about two years all 
will have TV. 
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Central Radio Workshop (above) gives training to interested high-school 
students in radio and TV acting. writing. engineering. 


It Began With a Polio Epidemic 

The Chicago schools discovered 
radio in 1937. A polio epidemic de- 
layed the opening of school for two 
rnonths, and lessons were present- 
ed in the press and over commer- 
cial radio stations. Radio proved 
its value as an educator during 
this emergency experiment, and it 
was agreed that the greatest good 
could come if radio were set up as 
an integral part of the school sys- 
tem. A director of radio was ap- 
pointed, staff members were select- 
ed from the schools, and programs 

at first just for general listening 

were presented over local Chi- 
cago stations. In the spring of 1938 
a group of five programs—on liter- 
ature, story-telling, and science 
were organized for use in school 
time. The need for trained person- 
nel in educational radio and for 
studios for exclusive use of the 
school programs became apparent. 
With these provided, 10 programs 
were made ready that fall for class- 
room use. A teachers institute in 
the use of radio had been present- 
ed that summer. (These confer- 
ences were held annually until two 
years ago; the council hopes to 
start them again.) 
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In 1940 came frequency modula- 
tion, promising noiseless reception 
and inexpensive operation. The 
Chicago public schools were grant- 
ed one of the wavelengths set 
aside for educational use. This 
rnade it possible to present radio 
material for classroom use through- 
out the school day. 

The Radio Council, which began 
with one desk and a staff of two, 
now has a staff of 21. Main studios 
and offices are in the board of edu- 
cation headquarters building. 
Auxiliary studios, music library, 
news room and transmitter are lo- 
cated in another loop building. 
the council operates station 
WBEZ; produces motion picture 
film, both sound and silent, for 
television and other uses; produces 
filmstrips for in-service training 
and interpretation of the school 
system to the public; and builds 
radio and television programs on 
general school activities and in- 
formation for use on other local 
radio and television stations. 

What kinds of programs are pre- 
sented by and for Chicago schools? 
To begin with, the programs for 
classroom use are “supplementary” 
rather than “direct teaching.” They 





are “utilization - centered” 
thoughtfully planned to supple- 
ment the course of study at a par- 
ticular grade level and to offer 
possibilities for use in many dif- 
ferent ways. One teacher may de- 
cide to use a given program for 
vocabulary study; another to 
“springboard” discussion, motivate 
creative art expression, give train- 
ing in listening, stimulate library 
reading and reference, or provide 
a basis for committee activities. 
Programs Planned for Specific 
Grade Levels—-There are programs 
for every grade level in many dif- 
ferent subject areas. For instance, 
“Bag of Tales,” for kindergarten 
and primary grades, tells charac- 
ter education stories; ‘“Visitons 
Mimi” is a French language series 
for elementary grades and “Voici 
la France” is a high-school French 
program; “Americans to Remem- 
ber” gives examples in citizenship 
for upper elementary and high- 
school students; “Open Your 
Eyes” is nature study for primary 
grades; “Play It Safe” gives safe- 
ty facts and stories for elementary 
grades; “Heritage of the Free’”’ is 
conservation study for upper ele- 
mentary and high school; “Careers 
in Chicago” is vocational guid- 
ance for high school; “Curtain Go. 
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ing Up” gives scenes from great 
plays for high school and college. 

Newcasts, especially prepared 
for school use, are broadcast daily. 

In addition to programs which 
supplement the courses of study, 
programs of general and adminis- 
trative interest are broadcast, such 
as the “Superintendent’s Bulletin;” 
“Educational Progress;” PTA pro- 
grams; and others. Student par- 
ticipation programs, such as “Lead- 
ers for Tomorrow,” “Battle of 
Books” (a book quiz), and pro- 
grams commemorating special days 
are also carried. 

Station WBEZ releases several 
of the WLS Schooltime programs 
as well as two network news com- 
mentators each day. The Radio 
Council prepares and participates 
in many Saturday morning pro- 
grams, including ‘“Quizdown,” 
“Prep Sports,” ‘Junior Junction,” 
and “Citizens of Tomorrow.” A 
“College of Today” series over 
WIND each evening Monday 
through Friday is intended for 
adult education and general audi- 
ence listening. 

TV programs have _ included 
“Learning Brings Adventure,” over 
WGN-TV on Thursday afternoon; 
“Quizdown” over WBKB-TV (also 
over radio station WJJD) at noon 


“Battle of Books,” the oldest children’s radio quiz in Chicago, recently 
celebrated its 15th anniversary. It appears on station WBEZ. 
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Sound motion picture of Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent is 
taken by Radio Council cameraman and engineer for use on local television 


stations. 

on Saturday for upper elementary 
grade viewing; and ‘‘Choose Your 
Career” on station WBBM-TV on 


Saturday afternoon for high-school 


viewing. During a five-minute 
break in the “Quizdown” show a 
film on school activities is shown. 

An advance resume of program 
series for the entire semester is 
sent to the schools, and is followed 
by weekly program bulletins. 
Changes of special interest to 
teachers and students are noted 
in the Superintendent’s Bulletin. 
Teachers handbooks are distribut- 
ed on order to each school at the 
beginning of each semester. Schools 
are asked to send in their listen- 
ing schedules, and to fill out sheets 
evaluating the programs they use. 
If a teacher wishes to use a pro- 
gram at a time other than when it 
is presented, she may have it tape- 
recorded for playback. 

A typical broadcast handbook 
fives the dates and program titles 
for the entire series, a resume of 
each program, and utilization sug- 
gestions (discussion, library refer- 
ence, class activities, evaluation, 
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supplement, glossary of terms). In 
addition numerous leaflets giving 
general suggestions are distribut- 
ed by the council. 

One “general” suggestion is for 
carry-over of broadcast presenta- 
tion techniques to make both after- 
the-broadcast utilization and other 
classroom procedures dynamic, 
live, and attention-getting. A tin 
can on a broomstick or a wooden 
lollipop with a rope extension cord 
will equip a class roving reporter. 
Homemade TV cameras and dollies 
can add an exciting touch to a “TV- 
English” course. Interview techni- 
ques, “‘newscasts,” “quiz panels,” 
script writing, spot announce- 
ments, and singing commercials 
can all be put to use. Studio visits 
can give a better understanding of 
radio and TV. 

Workshop Students Present Pro- 
grams—Interest kindled in activi- 
ties like these may later bring 
high-school students to try out for 
the Central Radio Workshop. Audi- 
tions are held each week, and those 
who survive (and have the permis- 
sion of their principal and parents) 





come to the council studios one 
evening a week for radio work un- 
Ger the supervision of Radio Coun- 
cil staff members. Actors, produc- 
ers, writers, advertising men, sta- 
tion representatives, program di- 
1ectors, engineers, and other indus- 
try representatives have address- 
ed the workshop members. And all 
dramatic productions of the Radio 
Council—those on stations WJJD 
and WIND as well as on WBEZ 
are presented by students from the 
high schools. “Graduates” of the 
workshop have gone on to good 
jobs in commercial radio and TV. 
The director of the myriad activ- 
ities of the division of radio and 
television is George Jennings, a 
former commercial radio man who 
came with the Chicago board in 
1936 to write one series of scripts 
and is still there. His assistant, Mrs. 


Elizabeth Marshall, is another 

“man who came to dinner,” having 
been called in “temporarily” a few 
years ago because she was doing 
such a good job with radio in her 
classes. 

Mr. Jennings was president of 
the Association for Education by 
Radio for a number of years, and 
is now business manager of the 
organization, whose journal is pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

Asked for advice for other school 
systems planning to use radio and 
iV, he offered these points: 

*There must be one person in 
a school system who is responsible. 
Every principal and teacher can’t 
be running to the station. There 
must be central clearing. 

*This kind of activity need not 
be extravagant. You can do a sim- 
ple radio program without involv- 


ah 


The drama of grade-school graduation made good TV watching when 
actual ceremony for Ogden School was held in the studios of WGN-TV, and 
cameras followed reactions of both students and relatives. 
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ing the entire system. Nine times 
out of 10 a simple straight-forward 
program will be far superior to a 
production number. But it should 
be well rehearsed and tell a story. 

*“Student training in radio and 
television is terrifically important. 
In fact, the industry thinks it is so 
important that they asked me to 
prepare a bulletin mailed to all 
radio stations in the United States. 
There is an opportunity for the lo- 
cal stations to give professional 
direction to the young people. 

*It is important to bring to the 
community the problems and needs 
of the school, and to bring the 
needs of the community to the 
schools. 

“The best use of these media 
public-relations-wise,” he conclud- 
ed, “is to do the best education job 
on them.” 

Although TV is wonderful for 
showing “how to,” he said, “don’t 
ever sell this medium of radio 


short. In many ways radio can do 


things TV can’t, and vice-versa. 
Radio is the quickest, fastest, easi- 
est method.” 

In a release called “The Place of 
Radio in the Classroom,” Mr. Jen- 
nings said some things which are 
just as true of TV: 

It Depends on Producer and 
Teacher—‘Radio in any school sys- 
tem may be one of two things: a 
vital, dynamic teaching method, or 
just another time-killer in the 
classroom. Whether radio will be 


the former or the latter depends, 
first, upon the program-producing 
unit, and, second, upon the teacher. 
If radio programs for classroom 
use are produced willy-nilly, with- 
out consideration of the education- 
al needs of the classroom, and if 
the teacher tunes in the program 
‘just to be listening,’ radio in any 
school system is likely to be dif- 
ficult to justify. ... 

“The teacher must know more 
about the radio program than that 
it will be on the air. He should 
have, some weeks in advance, a 
resume of the broadcast with sug- 
gested preparatory material and 
suggested follow-up material. The 
teacher need not listen to every 
program on the air, nor even to 
every program in a series. He must 
be selective. ... 

“Whether good use is made of 
radio in the classroom depends up- 
on the vitality and imagination of 
the people responsible for the pro- 
gram, the information these peo- 
ple get to the teacher about the 
program in time for him to use it, 
and, as with all aids to teaching, 
the imagination and skill of the 
teacher in the classroom. Radio 
will not cure all teaching ills, but 
it has proven to be a powerful 
stimulus to the learning process 
when planned, written, and pro- 
duced by radio educators for use 
in specific grade levels and subject 
area by skillful, imaginative teach- 
ers.” 





WHY | TEACH 


The American Legion Auxiliary 
has announced its 1954-55 contest 
for teachers, entitled “Why I 
Teach.” 

The purpose of the contest is to 
encourage eligible young men and 
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women to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

All entries are to be sent to the 
national headquarters of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, 777 
North Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis 7, Indiana. 





Problems In Producing Ed. TV Programs 


Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh 


Supervisor of Speech Education, Radio, and Television, Arlington County, 
Virginia, Public Schools 


The Arlington County public 
schools are now in their fourth 
year of producing educational tele- 
vision programs for out-of-school 
viewing. As we look back over the 
past three years, we know that 
various problems and mistakes 
might have been avoided with the 
advantages of forwarning; yet, we 
did achieve some successes despite 
inexperience and limited technical 
skill. 

It is in the hope that by detail- 
ing a number of these difficulties, 
as well as our successes, we may 
be of help to colleagues in public 
school systems who plan to pro- 
duce television programs. 

When we were first offered 
some free time on a commercial 
television station (WMAL-TV), we 
set to work immediately. Through 
planning by a committee which 
was representative of members of 
the School Board, administrators, 
supervisors, principals, and teach- 
ers, it was decided to produce six 
programs showing some of the 
work of various departments in 
the school system, with the objec- 
tive being good public relations 
with the community. 

The supervisor of speech educa- 
tion, radio, and television, was in 
charge of the productions. Because 
of her many responsibilities, she 
required a staff member to direct 
the television programs. Thus we 
faced the necessity of obtaining, 
for a part time position, a person 
with training in television. We 


finally employed a young woman 
who had just completed graduate 
work in television. She had not 
had any training in theatre, in 
education courses, nor had she any 
practice teaching or classroom 
teaching experience. We were as- 
sured of her technical competence 
by the head of the television de- 
partment in her university who 
told us that he did not feel any ex- 
perience in education courses or 
teaching would be necessary. 


Right at the beginning, however, 
she felt the need for training in 
education since she was asked to 
meet with the planning committee 
to decide which aspects of the 
school program should be fea- 
tured, and to work out the details 
of these presentations with the 
supervisors of the departments 
selected. She had to coordinate the 
thinking of the whole group, and 
then contribute her technical 
knowledge to this thinking so that 
definite plans might be made for 
each program. 


The detailed plans were final- 
ly evolved, and, with the speech 
supervisor’s help in the coordina- 
tion as well as in some other 
aspects of the productions, the 
work of various areas of the in- 
structional program was interpret- 
ed; these were: guidance, general 
education, distributive education, 
art, club activities in the high 
school, and vocational education. 
Participating in these programs 
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were pupils, school personnel, and 
members of the community. 

From our experiences with these 
productions, we came to believe 
that: 


(1) A person who directs tele- 

vision programs in a public 
school system should have 
training in education or ex- 
perience in teaching, in addi- 
tion to technical training in 
television. Also, training in 
theatre is desirable. 
In addition to 
vision director, it is important 
to have a supervisor whose 
duties include’ coordination 
of television programs with 
the total school program, so 
as to keep television an inte- 
gral part of it. 

(3) Since pupils, school personnel, 
and community members are, 
for the most part, inexperi- 
enced in television and feel 
insecure about taking part, 
everything possible must be 
done to build their sense of 
security. Some items are: 
(a)Involve participants’ in 

planning the program as 
much as possible. 

(b) Make scripts detailed so 
that participants know 
what they are to say and 
do (but at the same time 
avoid the loss of spontane- 
ity). 

(c) The school television direc- 
tor should carefully plan 
and rehearse the action, as 
well as time and camera 
signals, with the group, in 
accordance with the ar- 
rangements to be expected 
at the television station, so 
that few, if any, new sit- 
uations are presented on 
the day the program is 
televised. 

(d) The school television di- 
rector should be realistic 
about expectations of par- 
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a school tele- — 


ticipants, since they are 
not professionals. Consid- 
eration must be given to 
the maturity of pupils, the 
time limitations of school 
personnel and community 
members, and the need for 
planning a sufficient num- 
ber of rehearsals to allow 
for the contingencies which 
arise on occasion in a pub- 
lic school system to pre- 
vent school personnel from 
keeping a rehearsal ap- 
pointment. 

(e) Participants must be han- 
dled skillfully by the di- 
rector who should possess 
maturity, tact, understand- 
ing, patience, humility, a 
sense of humor, and the 
ability to lead groups. 

(f)A half hour rehearsal at 
the station in advance of 
air time is insufficient. A 
minimum of one full dry 
run at the station and one 
full camera rehearsal are 
necessary for a good pro- 
duction. 

The first year of our television 
experience ended in the knowl- 
edge that we had learned a great 
deal. The following year, when 
WMAL offered us additional time 
(% hour every other week), we 
found a person with training in 
both television and education and 
who was willing to do some teach- 
ing also, in order to gain the ex- 
perience and the “feel” for the 
educator’s professional life. He 
gradually perceived and appre- 
ciated the benefits of planning 
programs with groups. Scripts 
were planned; pupils and school 
staff members helped to write 
them and to prepare the art work 
for the productions. This year, 
before rehearsals were begun, the 
scripts were gone over with the 
station television director who had 
been assigned to our schools’ pro- 














grams. As a result, we had the 
benefit of his expert advice. Since 
the action in each production was 
agreed upon in advance, it could 
be rehearsed without fear that 
changes would be made on the 
presentation day. 

The station agreed to schedule 
our programs on Saturdays with 
time for a dry run and a camera 
rehearsal. In this way, pupils and 
staff members were relieved of the 
time pressures that week day pro- 
ductions had caused. Sixteen pro- 
grams were produced, four of 
which show such aspects of the 
school program as music, speech, 
an elementary school history quiz 
program, the school for orthopaed- 
ically handicapped pupils, as well 
as twelve dramatized classical 
children’s stories. Gradually the 


results of all the foregoing pro- 
cedures aroused the enthusiasm of 
school personnel toward participa- 
tion in educational television pro- 


grams. 

We entered our third year of 
educational television productions 
quite confident that we had been 
exposed to most of the difficult 
problems which could occur. Little 
did we know what lay ahead! 
WMAL-TV offered us one half 
hour every week. We wanted to 
continue our dramatizations of 
children’s literature and also to 
produce a new series on Virginia 
history. In the meantime, the 
school budget had been cut, and 
there was no money for any of 
the expenses of the television pro- 
ductions. Fortunately, the speech 
supervisor still had the assistance 
of the man who had been directing 
the television programs in addition 
to his part-time teaching duties. 
It was found that the Children’s 
Theatre which he was directing 
had been so profitable, financially, 
that it could support the expenses 
of the television productions, in- 
cluding the extra costs for person- 


nel. Therefore, we could say to 
the community, “We are giving the 
pupils valuable experiences by 
participating in television produc- 
tions and we are contributing good 
quality childrens’ television pro- 
grams for out of school viewing; 
all this at no extra cost to the tax- 
payer.” At a time when many 
parts of the school program had to 
be cut for lack of funds, one that 
might have been regarded as a 
luxury was able to survive because 
it was self-supporting. 

Next we began our biggest ven- 
ture of all, and one which was ac- 
companied by all the miscellany 
of problems apt to accompany ex- 
panded efforts. In addition to the 
fifteen childrens’ literature pro- 
grams, we planned a series of 
seven programs about Virginia 
history, featuring some of the 
great historical places in Virginia: 
Jamestown, Mount Vernon, Wood- 
lawn, Monticello, Lee Mansion, 
and Stratford, and one program 
about schools in Colonial times and 
today. An interested parent in one 
of our schools had suggested these 
Virginia history programs and 
offered to do the research, help 
write the scripts, and participate 
in the programs, without remuner- 
ation. We planned the programs in 
broad outline with our school com- 
mittee, and in detail with special- 
ists in Virginia history from the 
Federal Government, from our 
community, and from national his- 
torical and patriotic organizations, 
all of whom enthusiastically donat- 
ed their time and help. This co- 
operative work with the experts 
to produce historically accurate 
scripts succeeded beyond our wild- 
est hopes. 

However, our first mistake was 


to schedule these Virginia history 


programs only two weeks apart. 
We soon found that it took the 
combined efforts of the consultant, 
the schools’ television director, the 
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speech supervisor, as well as the 
School Board chairman, to get the 
scripts written, and handle casting, 
rehearsals, and the _ technical 
aspects of the productions during 
the two week periods. Despite 
these pressures, we found that the 
programs were entertaining as 
well as educational and that they 
were valuable to the school system 
in terms of public relations. 

As a result of the foregoing ex- 
periences, we decided that: 


(1) In the production of educa- 
tional television programs, 
such as ours, the cooperation 
and help of the television sta- 
tion personnel is of primary 
importance. A large part of 
the success of our programs 
was due to the interest of the 
WMAL staff and to the cre- 
ative director who was assign- 
ed to our entire series. 

It is valuable to have an ad- 
visory council of community 
members or of organizations 
for a series of productions, as 
well as for the total television 
part of the school program. 
Planning scripts with avail- 
able specialists is an excellent 
procedure for obtaining rich- 
ness of material as well as 
authenticity. 


It was educationally valuable 
for pupils and parents, to pro- 
duce a series such as the Vir- 
ginia history programs. An- 
other of this type series should 
be repeated. 


It would be of educational 
value to involve junior and 
senior high school classes in 
writing scripts and helping 
with the productions. In addi- 
tion, the following year we 
would plan to establish special 
high school “Radio-Television 
Workshop” which would be 
elective to students interested 
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in gaining experience in radio 
and television productions. 


The information received 
from our survey of the view- 
ers’ reactions should be used 
to improve our future pro- 
grams. Some of the viewers’ 
reactions were: 


Parents and pupils liked the 
programs which dramatized 
children’s literature and wish- 
ed them continued, especially 
for the elementary school age 
group. Pupils also asked for 
mystery stories. 


The history programs should 
be planned for the secondary 
school and adult level. Also, 
we should not have the history 
programs introduced by the 
fantasy type character who 
introduced the alternate chil- 
dren’s literature program. 


Pupils wished fewer pictures 


and films used in the history 
programs and more live pres- 


entation including dancing, 
music, and animals. 


Saturdays at 4:00 p.m. was 
an unsatisfactory time for the 
programs, especially in the 
Spring. A later time was pre- 
ferred and a different day. 


Audience participation in the 
programs was desired. 


Parents welcomed an educa- 
tional television program that 
the entire family could watch, 
with levels of understanding 
for both older children and 
adults. 


Recognition of our efforts in 
education television came not only 
from the appreciative comments of 
pupils and the community, but also 
from the Old Dominion Founda- 
tion, which gave us a grant of 
$5,000 to continue this work. 





Stories ’N’ Stuff 


RUTH STILLWELL 


Station WILL. University of Illinois, Urbana 


“Hello there, boys and _ girls. 
This is Sue. Would you like to hear 
a story about a wooden horse that 
conquered a city? Well, just listen, 
end you will!” 

This is the opening gambit on a 
radio program that is familiar to 
thousands of boys and girls from 
coast to coast. It is a half-hour pro- 
gram called Stories ’N’ Stuff, and 
originates at WILL, the radio sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois. 
But its audience is not limited to 
Illinois children, because the radio 
(tape) network of the National 


Association of Educational Broad. 
casters sends copies of one pro- 


gram every week to 43 member 
stations all over the country. And 
wherever the programs go, boys 
end girls turn on the radio and 
listen eagerly as their friends, 
John, Judy, and Sue, tell stories 
and sing songs and play records, 
and incidentally sneak in a good 
deal of information, and lessons on 
such things as manners and safety. 

The program had its inception 
back in the winter of 1949-50, 
when Robert Hudson, then direc- 
tor of university broadcasting, was 
approached by Winifred Taft, a 
student in the Speech Department, 
with some sample children’s stories 
end tape recordings. Mr. Hudson 
was interested, and called into 
consultation Frank E. Schooley, 
station manager, Harold E. Hill, 
educational program director, and 
other staff members. A tentative 
format for a children’s program 
was worked out, and on the eve- 
ning of April 3, 1950, Stories ’N’ 
Stuff, went on the air. The cast at 


that time consisted of Phil (Phil 
Spradling, chief announcer), Wini 
(Winifred Taft), Marg (Margaret 
Walton Goralski, program assis- 
tant), and Jack (Jack Wentworth, 
a music student at the University). 
The director and producer was Mr. 
Hill, or Harold-Producer, as he 
was called on the program. The 
studio engineer was Mrs. Lacey 
Haney, introduced to the young 
audience as Edna-Engineer. 

From the very first, the blend- 
ing of education and entertain- 
ment seemed to appeal both to the 
youngsters and to their parents. 
An advisory panel of parents set 
up during the first year by Mr. 
Hill recommended some minor 
changes, but in the main declared 
both their children and themselves 
highly pleased with the program. 

The stories were, and are, drawn 
from many sources: history (e.g., 
The Boston Tea Party), legend 
(John Henry, Robin Hood), geo- 
graphy (Visit to the Pyramids, lives 
of famous men and women (Clara 
Barton, Ben Franklin, the Wright 
brothers), fairy tales (Aladdin, The 
Ugly Duckling), science and inven- 
tion (Discovery of Dinosaur Eggs 
in the Gobi Desert, Something 
about Steam, Invention of the Tele- 
phone), customs of other lands 
(Japanese New Year, Swedish 
Christmas), classic children’s 
stories (Heidi, Pinocchio, Black 
Beauty), sports (Glenn Cunning- 
ham, Babe Ruth), nature (Story of 
Seeds, Be Your Own Weatherman, 
Lazy Beaver), industrial processes 
(Story of Rubber)—the list is end- 
‘ess. Once a week (the program 
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runs six days a week on WILL) 
there is a special music story, with 
recordings to accompany it: 
Dvorak in Spillville, Visit to a Vio- 
lin-Maker’s Workshop, Haydn’s 
Toy Symphony are sample pro- 
grams of this type. 

But 
Stories 
cludes 


stories are only 
"N’ Stuff. The “stuff” in- 
folk-songs (sometimes on 
records, sometimes sung by the 
cast), poems, records of many 
kinds, ranging from Jerry Lewis 
singing “Never Smile at the Croc- 
odile” to a Bach Fugue, and—the 
Wigglewogs! 

Nobody now connected with the 
program remembers who first 
thought of that name for the fam- 
ily which was invented to teach 
the lessons on manners and safety, 
but we are all happy about it. At 
first the members of the cast mere- 
ly talked about how children 


part of 


should behave. But this was soon 
and the Wigglewogs 


abandoned, 
were born. The family consists of 
Mother Wigglewog, Father Wiggle- 
wog, who owns a doughnut fac- 
tory, the eight-year-old twins, Billy 
and Tilly, their dog Wigglewags, 
and the family car, the Wiggle- 
bump. There are also two sets of 
grandparents, including the Pen- 
nyfeathers of Moose Jaw, Saskat- 
chewan. Within this framework, 
Billy and Tilly, normal fun-loving 
youngsters with faults like those 
of their youthful listeners, get into 
assorted kinds of trouble and mis- 
chief and through their mistakes 
learn how to behave. Billy learns 
to come when he is called by 
missing a movie through not com- 
ing. Tilly learns that eating too 
much chocolate cake gives little 
girls stomach-aches. Billy reaches 
for the butter instead of asking 
to have it passed and upsets his 
milk. They both leave their toys 
lying on the stairs, and thus cause 
a sprained ankle for Mother Wig- 
glewog. But no matter how 
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naughty they are, Mother and 
Father Wigglewog are always kind 
and understanding, and the twins 
are quick to mend their ways. (My 
own little girl remarked once with 
a sigh, “I wish I could be made 
good as easy as Billy and Tilly 
Wigzglewog!’’) 

We at WILL who work with the 
program are gratified that it has 
been used by from 40 to 50 edu- 
cational stations throughout the 
country since September, 1951, 
and is still in demand. We are also 
pleased that it has been cited for 
excellence in its field by both the 
School Broadcast Conference in 
Chicago and the Institute for Edu- 
cation by Radio-Television at 
Columbus, Ohio. As _ staff-writer 
for the program, I find it person- 
ally gratifying when parents of 
my children’s friend tell me: “Our 
children love that program—they 
always listen—they wouldn’t miss 
it!” And, not infrequently, “We 
listen with them!”’ 


I think one secret of the pro- 
gram’s popularity is the fact that 
the performers are regarded by the 
children as friends. Stories ’N’ Stuff 
is not a “story-lady” program, the 
actors are not “Uncle” John and 
“Aunts” Judy and Sue. There is no 
talking down. Instead, youthful 
audience and performers are all 
friends having fun together, and 
learning together. There may be 
more entertainment on one pro- 
gram and more education on an- 
other, but we try to maintain a 
balance, and to make the learning 
fun in itself. 


We try to make the children feel 
that it is their program, and that 
they have a definite part in it. 
They are invited to sing along with 
familiar songs, and to dance or 
march to some of the records. 
Sometimes a simple scientific ex- 
periment is suggested to them, or 
they are told how to make some- 
thing — always with remainders 





about aprons and not spilling and 
keeping nails in the basement rath- 
er than in the living room. And we 
try to encourage the feeling of con- 
tinuous participation by referring 
frequently to what we did yester- 
day, or what we talked about last 
week. 

John and Judy and Sue are very 
real people to their young listen- 
ers. In real life John is John Reg- 
nell, present educational program 
director for WILL. Judy is Mrs. 
James Wheeler, program assistant, 
who writes some of the programs 
as well as acting in them. Sue is 
Sue Rauschenberger, freshman 
student in the University. But each 
has a well-defined program per- 
sonality. The children know John 
as extremely tall, with big feet 
and a tendency to fall over them. 
Like them, he is passionately inter- 
ested in food, and can be bribed 
to do almost anything by the 
promise of an ice-cream cone. Sue 
is portrayed as a bit naive and 
gullible, and an easy prey to the 
tricks of Judy, who is the mischief- 
maker of the group. Judy’s favor- 
ite trick is to hide at the beginning 
of the program, and John and Sue 
have no end of trouble finding her. 
Sometimes she is hiding in the 
candy machine and pops out in- 
stead of a candy bar when John 
puts in a nickel. Sometimes she 
hides under the chair cushion and 
gets sat on. She may be up in the 
ventilator or behind the radiator 
or rolled up in the Venetian blinds. 


But the slap-stick comedy involved 
in finding her and sometimes turn. 
ing the tables on her always gets 
the program off to a _ hilarious 
start. This “hiding” routine has 
been a program-opener for nearly 
five years now, and, judging from 
parents’ reports, it is still sure-fire. 

Yes, for nearly five years, the 
program has rolled merrily along, 
CGespite inevitable changes in per- 
sonnel. Of the people involved in 
the original project, only two are 
left: Mr. Schooley, present direc- 
tor of university broadcasting, and 
Edna-Engineer. Mr. Hudson has 
gone to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to 
become program coordinator of the 
Educational Television and Radio 
Center there. Mr. Hill is now asso- 
ciate director of NAEB, and John 
is directing and producing the pro- 
gram as well as acting in it. The 
turnover in cast has been surpris- 
ingly small in five years. Wini was 
replaced by Nancy, who was just 
recently replaced by Sue; after 
Marg came Anne, and after her, 
Judy; while John followed Phil. 
(Jack functioned chiefly as piano- 
player, and when he left, was not 
replaced.) But in spite of changes, 
the program goes on; and when the 
children turn off their radios at 
the end of the half-hour of fun 


and (we hope) profit, it is with 
John’s parting promise in their 
ears: “So long from John, Gang. 
We'll be back again, when it’s time 
for more Stories ’N’ Stuff!” 





GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE TELECAST 


The legislative message of Gov. 
Walter Kohler was televised for 
the first time in Wisconsin’s his- 
tory on January 13 by WHA.TV, 
the state television station on the 
University of Wisconsin campus. 


DeAlton Neher, one of the state 
station staff, producer of the pro- 
gram, states that the broadcast was 
one of the first remote telecasts of 
its type attempted by an educa- 
tional TV station. 
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JAMES F. MacANDREW, director of broadcasting, Board of Education, New York, N.Y. 
LUKE ROBERTS, education director, Station KOIN, Portland, Oregon. 
KATHLEEN N. LARDIE, manager, Station WDTR. Board of Education, Detroit 6, Mich. 


HASKELL BOYTER, director of radio education, Station WABE, Board of Education 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
MRS. DOROTHY L. KLOCK, Northeastern; Station WNYE, Board of Education, New 
York 


SYDNEY W. HEAD, Southeastern; radio-TV, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

ARMAND L. HUNTER, Great Lakes: director of TV development, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

CLIFTON F. SCHROPP, West Central; director, Curriculum Development and Audio- 
Visual Education, Des Moines, Iowa, Public Schools. 

GALE R. ADKINS, Southwestern; director, Radio House, University of Texas, Austin. 

TOM RISHWORTH, Pacific Northwest; director of education and public affairs, 
Station KGW, Portland, Oregon. 

WALTER KINGSON, Pacific Southwest, University of California at Los Angeles. 


GERTRUDE McCANCE, Canadian; supervisor of school broadcasts, Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Education, Winnipeg 





